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Troyanovsky: We wanted to have a recess, but Mr. McNamara is 
asking Ibr tlic lloor. 

McNamara: Mr. Chairman, 1 ask your permission for a thirty- or 
sixty-SLX'ond intervention in relation to what Minister Escalante has 
said. As I indicated in my opening statement, I bclic\'c Mongoose was 
reprehensible. I said in Antigua it was stupid. I don’t think there is 
any purpose in going over it today, and I don’t wish to try to argue 
die issue. I want to make only tux) points. First, it’s incorrect for 
Minister Escalante to say diat President Kennedy ever approved the 
^xitential use of military force in connection with Mongoose. He never 
did. Nor did the Chiefs. Nor, I diink, did the Special Group [(Aug- 
mented)] ever mean to. That does not make Mongoose other than 
reprehensible, stupid, and I would say irresponsible. 

However, die purpose of this meeting, in part, was to understand 
why otherwise intelligent people— leave me out of it— but odierwisc 
intelligent people engaged in such actions. In a sense, Eisenhower, Jack 
Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, Dean Rusk, and McGeorge Bundy were 
all associated with a series of operadons which included die Bay of 
Pigs, Mongoose, and many odicr equally stupid, reprehensible, and 
apparently irresponsible actions. Why did a group of intelligent, re- 
sponsible leaders engage in it? We haven’t had one word on diat subject. 

I urge we do so before we break. Thank you. 

Troyanovsky: Tliank you very much. I diink we will have our recess 
now, and we'll meet again at 3:00. Excuse me, ladies and gendemen, 
2:30. Reconvene at 2:30. 



U.S. PLANS AND INTENTIONS: 

. . deeper into die military aspects . . 

So charged do the U.S. pardcipants feel die atmosphere to be that dicy 
appear to ovcn eact to die initial request of the session, posed by Gen- 
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discharged his duty as a revoludonary — how, exaedy, he and Cuba 
sought to “make die revolution.” As we leave, many of our younger 
members struggle to keep pace with McNamara, our eldest, back to 
the conference room. 
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sabcr-rattling, and diplomatic isolation intended to keep Castro olT 
balance and to contain him. Tlic harassment included running oper- 
atives back and forth beween Cuba and Florida, blowing up factories, 
and staging hit-and-run attacks against the Cuban coast. Tlic saber- 
rattling included bolstering die deployment of American troops in the 
region, buzzing Cuban air fields, flying high-altitude reconnaissance 
missions over the island, and staging threatening exercises (including 
one called PHlBRIGLEX-62, in whicli marines invaded the mythicil 
Republic of Vieques to unseat a mydiical dictator called “Ortsac”— 
Castro spelled backward). Kennedy completed Cuba’s diplomatic iso- 
lation at Punta del Este in January 1962, when the OAS declared 
Castro’s government incompatible with the inter-American system, 
excluded Cuba from the OAS, and imposed an arms embargo. 

American “Imperialism”: Two Perspectives 

Such were the depths to which U.S.-Cuban relarions had fallen on the 
eve of the Cuban missile crisis. Rarely, during the previous century 
and a half, had those relations been better than cordial; never had they 
been bilaterally friendly. Curiously, though, no matter what the state 
of relations at any given time, they always appeared to be better from 
the American perspective than from the Cuban. Tlie United States 
generally felt that it had exercised forlx’arance throughout the ctilonial 
phase of Cuba’s history; it was convinced it had done Cuba an im- 
portant service in the Spanish-American war; it sincerely belieml that 
it had treated Cuba with patience and equanimity ever since; and it 
resented — because it did not understand — Castro’s anti-Americanism. 

The American occupation of Spain’s tbmicr colonics was un- 
doubtedly an imperialism of sorts. But the dominant ctintemporary 
view in American historiography was that it was a “Iscnevolcnt impe- 
rialism,” “an imperialism against imperialism. It did not last long and 
it was not really bad.”™ Had voice been given to the [scrception common 
in Cuba today that the United States waited just until Cuban insurgents 
had brought Spain to her knees and then opporninistically snatched 
viaory from the hands of the patriots, only to supplant one foreign 
rule with another, die sentiment would have Ix-en dismissed in the 
United States as at least ungrateful, and probably delusional. By the 
same token, few in Cuba would have credited the claim of 1’rolcs.sor 
Bemis that Cubans “hoped for the intervention of their great friend 
and neighbor, the republic of the mainland, to free them from their 
monarchial mistress in the Old World.”™ There were those in Cuba 
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